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from the place of work, is also a fruitful cause of dispute. When all such matters are arranged to the satisfaction of both parties, there arises -a complete code of working rules, like that prepared by Mr. Davis for the bricklayers and builders of the Staffordshire potteries. Such troublesome details must be settled by custom or by some kind of rule, written or unwritten. The laws of supply and demand cannot settle such details. And if disputes and strikes are shown by experience to be fewest under a system of arbitration, it is difficult to deny the utility of the system.
Much less success has so far attended the practice of arbitration in the great branches of mining industry and metallurgy. When a single decision affects in a serious degree the interests .of a very large body of men, or a very large mass of capital, it is difficult to induce the parties to submit so important a matter to the judgment of a single mind. The employers affirm that they cannot yield demands for higher wages without suffering a large pecuniary loss. Nothing but necessity, then, can make them yield. The men, on the other hand, will not be satisfied by the assurances of the most respectable arbitrator. Thus either the dead-lock is maintained without arbitration, or the awards of arbitrators are unfortunately repudiated in some cases by the men, or in rare cases by the masters. It is to be hoped, however, that arbitration may make progress even among colliers; there must be .many matters relating to modes of weighing, safety of mines, convenience of labour, etc., which might be settled by a board, and an approach to a better understanding about wages should be made through a sliding scale. In several cases, indeed, sliding scale agreements have